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chaste, thrifty, patient Marjorie should not altogether
occupy his mind, he need not go out of the house to
seek more female sympathy; for behold! Mrs. Bowes
is duly domesticated with the young couple. Dr.
M'Crie imagined that Richard Bowes was now dead,
and his widow, consequently, free to live where she
would ; and where could she go more naturally than
to the house of a married daughter? This, however,
is not the case. Richard Bowes did not die till at
least two years later. It is impossible to believe
that he approved of his wife's desertion, after so
many years of marriage, after twelve children had
been born to them ; and accordingly we find in
his will, dated 1558, no mention either of her or
of Knox's wife.1 This is plain sailing. It is easy
enough to understand the anger of Bowes against
this interloper, who had come into a quiet family,
married the daughter in spite of the father's
opposition, alienated the wife from the husband
and the husband's religion, supported her in a long
course of resistance and rebellion, and, after years
of intimacy, already too close and tender for any
jealous spirit to behold without resentment, carried
her away with him at last into a foreign land. But
it is not quite easy to understand how, except out
of sheer weariness and disgust, he was ever brought
to agree to the arrangement Nor is it easy to

1 Mi. Laing'a preface to the sixth volume of Knox's Works, p. Ixii